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Southern Oregon Livestock Auction 


Southern Oregon Live- 
stock Auction, Phoenix. Ore- 
gon, was the oldest livestock 
auction yard under one man- 
agement in the Pacific 
Northwest since 1940. 


According to a Mail Trib- 
une article published in Sep- 
tember, 1953, Col. A. H. 
Dudley, operator of the 
Southern Oregon Livestock 
Auction Company in Phoe- 
nix, had been in the cattle 
auction business for 33 
years, 20 of them in this val- 
ley. He pioneered the live- 
stock auction business in 
Southern Oregon. 


The yard was founded by 
Col. A. H. Dudley in the 
early 1900's, who operated it 
until his death in 1960. 


When Colonel Dudley 
. came to Oregon, cattle were 
being freighted out 10 times 


"| as many as were sold here, 


Wy tle began being used for beef 


Southern Oregon Livestock Auction 
Ca 1950's 


Located between North Church Street 
and South Pacific Highway 99 


here, and not so much beef 
was being shipped in. 


Sales volume also in- 
creased through the years 
and continued to grow. The 
Phoenix ring on average sold 
from 150 to 300 head each 
Saturday and could handle 
up to 1,000 head. 


Each Saturday the auc- 


tion 
started at 4 


1 p-m. ve! 
“The colo- =" * 
nel pre- = | 


sented the 
animals in 
the typi- 
cal auc- 
tioneer’s 
manner. 
A bid 
here, a 
hand there, a nod from an- 
other is as intelligible to the 
initiated as reading a page of 
print. Sometimes the bid- 
ding is short, other times 
prolonged and sometimes 
very spirited. 


“Men with long whips 
keep the animals moving 
into, around and out of the 
ring, tapping them to turn 
them and show them to best 
advantage and also keeping 
an eye on bidders the auc- 
tioneer may overlook. 


“Occasionally one of the 
animals is determined to 
enter or leave the ring pre- 
maturely, and once in a 
while an animal tries to 
climb into the auctioneer’s 
stand and assist in the sale. 


“A dozen employees are 
kept busy, two in the ring, 
one on the block, a weigh- 
master, clerk, five yardmen 
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and two persons in the of- 
fice.” 


Col. and Mrs. Dudley 
lived next door to the office . 
Their two daughters and 
Mrs. Dudley frequently 
helped with the sales. Their 
youngest child, a son, may 
have helped in later years. 

Following the death of 
Col. A. H. Dudley, Mrs. 
Dudley continued to run the 
auction , then sold it in 1961 
to a corporation of local cat- 
tlemen. 


Interesting side note: In 
1952 a feeder hog was do- 
nated by Col. A. H. Dudley 
for a March of Dimes bene- 
fit. At auction, the pig had 
23 owners in 20 minutes and 
garnered $407 for the Phoe- 
nix Lions Club, sponsors of 
the campaign. 

Taken from Mail Tribune 
articles researched by 
Dorothy Cotton. 
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What I’ve Learned from Weary Willie by Emmett Kelly 


(Emmett Kelly's sad clown 
persona made him the most 
celebrated clown of his era.) 


What's the hardest thing in 
the world to be? I can tell 
vou in one word: Yourself-- 
especially if what vou are is 
different from the crowd. 
But Ill guarantee this: if 
you can find the courage to 
be vourself and to be the 
person God intended you to 
be. vow'll be all right. 


Let me tell you how this 
old clown found out about 
all this. Back in the Depres- 
sion days of the 1930’s. work 
in the circus (for anywhere 
else) was tough to come by. 
so when I landed a job as a 
clown with the Sells-Floto 
Circus in 1933. I was over- 
joyed. But then I'd had 
some trapeze work. but the 
idea of being a clown had 
been germinating in mind 
for a long time. While per- 


forming high above 
the audience, I'd 
watched the clown 
with secret envy: 

/ now I had my 
chance. 


Right away I 
knew that I had 
found my niche-- 
clowning was for 
me. Trying to 
cheer people up and 
making wide-eyed 
kids and their long- 
faced parents laugh 
gave me a deep 
feeling of satisfac- 
tion, and that made 
aa me want todoa 
fh creative job. 


Within a few 
weeks. however. my creativ- 
ity turned out to be a prob- 
lem. When I tried to adda 
few new touches to my act, 
the head clown gave mea 
dressing down. “No free- 
lancing, Kelly. Stay in line.” 


At that time clowns all 
looked pretty much the 
same: powder-white faces. 
silly white wigs, zany Harpo 
Marx smiles, and baggy 
white suits with ruffled col- 
lars. We had prescribed uni- 
forms and a prescribed rou- 
tine. Trained Monkey could 
have done the job. One day 
I decided I had to do some- 
thing original or burst. 


In my mind’s eye I had 
this picture of a sad-faced, 
woebegone hobo clown. He 
didn’t jump into being all at 
once though; I dreamed him 
into reality bit by bit. 


Asa kid, I loved to draw. 


When I wasn’t doing chores 
for Dad on our farm in 
Texas County, Missouri, I 
was off under a tree sketch- 
ing. Mother encouraged me 
and persuaded Dad to pay 
for a correspondence course 
in cartooning for me. At age 
twenty I went off to Kansas 
City to make my mark. Un- 
fortunately, no one had told 
Kansas City and the art 
world that I was coming. As 
a result, I wound up cutting 
butter in a creamery. What 
acareer! I‘d gone from milk- 
ing Dad’s cows in the coun- 
try to cutting butter in the 
city. 


Eventually, I did get work 
as a pen-and-ink cartoonist 
for a film company that 
made motion picture trailer 
ads and lantern slides for 
movie theaters, one of the 
characters I created was a 
baggy-pants hobo. 


My career took another 
track when I joined the cir- 
cus. Still, the joy of creating 
things never left me, and 
when I was searching for 
some innovative way to de- 
velop a new type of clown, 
that old hobo drawing 
popped into my mind. 


Dusting off my pad and 
pencils, I began trying to 
draw the hobo I wanted to 
bring to life. I knew he was 
a mournful tramp, rather 
pathetic, with a six-day 
beard and ragtag clothes. 
But there was something 
about him with which every- 
one could identify--an un- 
derdog, down on his luck, 
but still trying and still hop- 
ing that his ship would come 


in. 


To get the character I 
wanted, I added a bulbous 
nose, arched eyebrows, and a 
sad-sack, turned-down smile. 
I was getting close. 


When the circus played in 
New York, I went to a cos- 
tume shop looking for a hat. 
There I found a battered 
brown one with dirty 
splotches on it. 


“How much for this one?” I 


asked. 


“Gimme a buck,” the pro- 
prietor answered. ({t was the 
best buy I ever made.) Then I 
went to a shoemaker and had 
him construct the biggest, 
floppiest shoes I could imag- 
ine. 


(Continued on page 3) 
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ie Willie, continued from page 2 


Back in the privacy of my 
own room, I put on the rag- 
gedy clothes and makeup. 
Looking in the mirror, I saw 
for the first time the charac- 
ter I'd been dreaming about 
for so long; and as I looked 
at him, his name came to 
me. “Willie. Weary Wil- 
lie." said, and now every- 
thing was ready for his de- 
but. 


The circus moved west and 
I waited, trying to work up 
courage to introduce Willic. 
Finally, in Mason City, Iowa 
I donned the clothes and 
waited until all the others in 
Clown Ally had entered the 
Big Top. I followed and it 
was love at first sight, the 
audience took one look at 
Weary Willie and they loved 


him. 


Only the clown master was 


unsmiling. Afterward he 
told me to forget the hobo-- 
“too grubby, too scruffy for 
the circus.” So begrudgingly 
I went back to my all-white 
costume and finished out the 
year. But something kept 
whispering, “Be yourself, 
Kelly. Don’t be like that 
fellow in the Bible who bur- 
ied his talent in the ground.” 
When we struck our tents in 
the last town, I gave notice I 
Was quitting . 


It was a big decision, I had 
a wife and a new son to sup- 
port; and there was no guar- 
antee I could find another 
job, but I knew I had to try. 


You see, I believed in my 
Weary Willie creation with 
all my heart; and when you 
really believe in something, 
you are filled with a faith 
that can move mountains. 


Christmas Pizza Party 2017 


just like it says in the Bible. 
The Lord made each of us 
unique, I believe, and we are 
truest to him when we are 
true to ourselves. Anyway, 
that was the conviction I had 
about Willie and my future. 


A few weeks later I heard 
about a job opening and went 
for an interview. 


“Well, show me your act.” 
the boss said. 


So I put on my costume 
and makeup and introduced 
him to Willie. Willie didn’t 
have his whole act together 
yet. There was no sledge 
hammer to crack peanuts 
with and no broom to sweep 
up the circle of lights made 
on the floor by the spotlight, 
but otherwise he was com- 
plete. 


The circus boss sat through 
my routine poker-face, and 
my heart was right down in 
my floppy shoes. Finally, 
when I was through, he 
shook his head resignedly and 
laughed out loud. 


“T never saw an act like this 
one,” he said, “but I think 
theyll like you.” 


He was right. Forty-five 
years later people still seemed 
to enjoy Willie’s unorthodox 
antics. 


So if you ever worry about 
being different from the 
crowd. stop worrying. Weary 
Willie has had almost half a 
century of fun just being 
himself. And so have I. 


From the publication Ford 
Follies. 
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This ‘n That 


Church Street in Phoenix 


Evan MacKenzie from the 
Phoenix Planning Depart- 
ment was a guest speaker at 
the Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety’s January meeting. He 
spoke about the upgrade of 
North Church Street that 
would widen travel lanes and 
possibly eliminate 30-40 
trees. 

As proposed, the project 
would have two 10-foot 
travel lanes in both direc- 
tions, 8-foot parking on both 
sides of the street, 5-foot side- 
walks adjacent to curbs and 
curb extensions at intersec- 
tions. Those standards are 
called for in the city’s Trans- 
portation System Plan. The 
current street is about 16 feet 
wide with no sidewalks. 

MacKenzie said that 
variations could be made to 


me em my 


the TSP standards with ap- 
proval from the Planning Com- 
mission. Possibilities could 
include a sidewalk on just one 
side of the street or parking on 
just one side. 

Because of grade differential 
between homes on the east side 
and the roadway, a single side- 
walk would be better on the 
west side and fewer trees would 
be impacted with that location. 

What this means for the 
Phoenix Historical Society is 
that the sidewalk would be 
right up against the fence on 
Church Street and there’s the 
possibility of shared parking. 

Residents voiced concerns 
that the small town feel would 
be lost and bemoaned the loss 
of trees with the TSP proposal. 

Nothing is set in stone yet 
and more will be discussed at 
future council meetings. 


Butte Creek Mill 


The Butte Creek Mill in 
Eagle Point, built in 1872, 
was destroyed in a Christ- 
mas morning fire in 2015. 

The State Line Milling 
Company Grist Mill, also 
known as the Keller Mill, 
was built in 1871 in the 
New Pine Creek area south 
of Lakeview and hasn’t 
been used for more than 60 
years. 

Margaret Simpson pur- 
chased the property 45 
years ago from members of 
her family. The Keller Mill 
is part of the private prop- 
erty. She thought that 
perhaps the two structures 
could be combined, honor- 
ing the history of each. 

“Bob Russell said his 
visit to the Keller Mill with 
historian George Kramer 


was like stepping back 
inside his own mill before it 
burned.” 

“What we basically have 
at our disposal is an 1871 
flour mill with the chutes 
and elevators and equip- 
ment.’ 

“Kramer said the Keller 
Mill would be disassembled 
this spring. Members of 
the National Timber Fram- 
ers Guild are expected to 
provide the expertise 
needed to replicate the 
techniques used in the 
original mill construction.” 

‘The story of this mill is 
not only going to be the 
flour mill of 1872. It will 
be the Keller Mill giving its 
life to bring back Butte 
Creek Mill. It’s new his- 
tory.’ 

Taken from Buffy Pollock's 
Mail Tribune 11/2017 article. 
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Auction House Closes 


After 58 years the Red 
Barn Auction in the Rogue 
Valley has closed its doors 
due to declining business and 
health issues. 


Dwayne and Nita Brood 
took over the auction busi- 
ness in 1964. In the ‘60s and 
“70s crowds of 200 people or 
more frequented the auction 
located between Phoenix 
and Talent. 


Over the years the regular 
Thursday night auction be- 
came a weekly event for 
many and a family thing 
with kids and grandkids 
coming back. A lot of good 
bargains were found. 
Dwayne even auctioned off 
one of the last guitars from 
Joe Fender’s assembly line 
for $14,000. 
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Dwayne was a graduate 
of Phoenix High. Several 
years after high school he 
traveled to Mason City, 
Towa in pursuit of his dream 
of becoming an auctioneer. 
After receiving his credential 
of Graduate Auctioncer in 
1957, he returned to the 
Rogue Valley. 


First owner Bill Rombach 
of the auction house located 
on Highway 99 at the north 
end of Phoenix, placed an 
opening announcement De- 
cember 12, 1960 in the Mail 
Tribune with the initial auc- 
tion being held Thursday, 
June 16, at 7 p.m. In 1964 
Dwayne accepted an offer 
for a five-year lease of the 
Red Barn. In 1969, Dwayne 
and Nita bought that busi- 
ness and established the Red 
Barn Auction at the current 
So. Pacific Highway location 
with their first sale in Sep- 
tember and where Dwayne 
rapped his gavel for the final 
time December 28, 2017. 


A signature white cowboy 
hat was worn by Dwayne as 
he climbed up on the auction 
block. He would some- 
times become frustrated 
when he dealt with an utter 
lack of appreciation from the 
audience. He would call out, 
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“Somebody give me 10 dol- 
lars and walk it!” Or he 
might say, “Stop sittin’ on 
your paddles!” when he did- 
n’t receive a bid on an item 
being auctioned. 


Dwayne’s wife Nita man- 
aged the office and their four 
children each had a role 
working in the family auc- 
tion business. 


It was a wonderful ex- 
perience for Dwayne and 
Nita. 


Sadly, Dwayne passed away 
May 17, 2018. 


Thanks to the Mail Tribune articles 
by Peggy Dover and Tony Bloom 
and Dwayne’s obituary. 
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The Camp White Boycott Threat 


“It took the threat of a 
boycott by one of the largest 
military installations in Ore- 
gon to force some Medford 
businesses to serve blacks 
during World War IT. 


“During a time when 
come communities still had 
unofficial ‘sundown laws’-- 
forbidding blacks to remain 
in town after nightfall--the 
newly constructed Camp 
White, built in 1942 a half- 
dozen miles north of Med- 
ford, brought a large intlux 
of black soldiers. 


“The camp housed some 
40,000 troops at a time ina 
77 square-mile area in the 
Agate Desert. 


“Ouly five black families 
lived in Jackson County at 
the time Camp White was 
built. 


“Ann Corum, whose fa- 
ther owned a store near the 
United Service Organization 
office serving blacks, recalled 
local sentiments in the book 
‘Land in Common: An IIlus- 
trated History of Jackson 
County, Oregon.’ “There was 
quite a group of colored fel- 
las and it was really quite a 
thing to see so many blacks, 
because Medford was known 
as the town where the sun 
didn’t set on blacks,’ she 
said. 


“While white soldiers 
were wined and dined at 
local restaurants and dance 
halls, black soldiers were 
told by store clerks and 
waiters to take their business 
elsewhere, according to some 
reports. 


“There already was un- 
rest toward Japanese citi- 
zens after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 


“Adding to the wartime 
hysteria and uneasy rela- 
tionship between local resi- 
dents and their new 
neighbors was a headline 
over a wire story in the 
Mail Tribune that read, 
‘Japs May Cause Problems 
Similar to Negro Growth.’ 


“The national com- 
mander of the American 
Legion had warmed in the 
article that ‘within a cen- 
tury, the nation might be 
overrun by millions of 
Japanese (as, he said, al- 
ready had happened with 
blacks) if America did not 
begin deporting Japanese 
after the war,’ ‘the Land In 
Common’ article reported. 


“The segregated USO 
finally had to ask busi- 
nesses that served blacks to 


make themselves known, so 
the soldiers enlisted would be 
spared embarrassment. 


“Maj. Gen. Charles 
Gerhardt, the commander of 
the 91st Division, finally 
threatened a boycott to stop 
the divide. 


“Gerhardt protested that 
if Medford businesses would- 
n’t serve his black soldiers, 
then he would declare the 
town off limits to all soldiers, 
according to the book ‘Camp 
White: City in the Agate De- 
sert, by George Kramer. 


“Gerhardt’s proclamation 
was a rare gesture of open- 
ness toward a different race 
during the war in the 1940s. 


“As noted in ‘The Good 
War: An Oral History of 
World War II,’ by Studs 
Terkel: Wars are seldom 
times when societies make 
great advances toward per- 
sonal liberties.” 
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From the Mail Tribune article in 
“Our Valley,” April 2006. 
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© A Few Oregon Facts 


The history of Oregon, a 
U.S. state, may be con- 
sidered in five eras: geo- 
logic history, inhabita- 
tion by native peoples, 
early exploration by 
Europeans (primarily 
fur traders), settlement 
by pioneers, and mod- 
ern development. The 
term “Oregon” may re- 
fer to Oregon, a U.S. 
state since 1859. 


In 1895, Lewis and 
Clark explored Oregon 
Country and claimed it 
for the United States. 
During the early 1800s, 


American, English, and 
French fur traders came 
to Oregon. Traders 
from John Astor’s Pa- 
cific Fur Company built 
Astoria, the first per- 
manent American set- 
tlement west of the 
Rocky Mountains, in 
1811. 


Oregon was admitted to 
the Union on February 
14, 1859. Founded as a 
refuge from disputes 
over slavery, Oregon 
had a “whites only” 
clause in its original 
state Constitution. 


Remembering Mom's Clothesline 


Mom’s Clothesline, 


author unknown 


A clothesline was a news 
forecast, to neighbors 
passing by, 


There were no secrets you 
could keep, when clothes 
were hung to dry. 


It also was a friendly link, 
for neighbors always 
knew, 


If company had stopped 
by, to spend a night or 


two. 


For then you'd see the 
“fancy sheets,” and tow- 


els upon the line, 


You’d see the “company 
table cloths,” with deli- 
cate designs. 


The line announced a 
baby’s birth from folks 
who lived inside, 


As brand new infant 
clothes were hung, so 
carefully with pride! 


The ages of the children 
could, so readily be know, 


By watching how the 
sizes changed, you’d 
know how much they'd 
grown! 


In 1846, the Oregon 
boundary dispute be- 
tween the U.S. and Brit- 
ain was settled with the 
signing of the Oregon 
Treaty. The British 
gained sole possession of 
the land north of the 
49th parallel and all of 
Vancouver Island, with 
the United States receiv- 
ing the territory south of 
that line. 


1542--Spain discovers 
the Oregon coast. 


1579--English explorer 
Sir Francis Drake dis- 


It also told when illness 
struck, as extra sheets 
were hung, 


Then nightclothes and a 
bathrobe too, haphazardly 
were strung. 


It also said, “On Vacation 
now,” when lines hung 


limp and bare. 


It told, “We're back! 
When full lines sagged, 
with not an inch to spare! 


New folks in town were 
scorned upon, if wash was 
dingy and gray, 


As neighbors carefully 
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covers the Oregon coast. 


1792--Robert Gray dis- 
covers the Columbia 
River. 


1805--Lewis and Clark 


explore Oregon. 


1811--John Jacob Astor 
founds Astoria, the first 
permanent settlement. 


1843--The first pioneers 
arrive who used the Ore- 


gon Trail. 


From the publication 
Ford Follies. 


raised their brows, and 
looked the other way. 


But clotheslines nmow are 
of the past, for dryers 
make work much less. 


Now what goes on inside a 
home, is anybody’s guess! 


I really miss that way of 
life, it was a friendly sign, 
when neighbors knew each 
other best...By what hung 
on the line. 


Shared by Mike McKey 


Mik 
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Cleanup Day 


3 Following 
44> the annual 
Be! cleaning up of 
| the grounds of 
’ , the Phoenix 
gy )| Historical So- 
1a; | ciety, members 
} i John and 
Janie Stewart, 
Don Allen, 
| Mike Wrede, 
| Vicki Taylor, 
Mike McKee, 
Jan DeBritto, Damon 
Denny, Nelda 
Hanscom, Dorothy 
| Claflin, Margaret and 
| Dick Croly and Dave 
Hodson gathered for 
root beer floats, peanut 
butter cookies and 
brownies for a reward 
well received for their 
hard work. 


Bob Hearn 
Returns to Phoenix 


The Friday before Me- 
morial Day, Bob Hearn 
dropped by the Phoenix 
Museum with members of 
his family from California 
and Portland to reminisce 
and share stories of the time 


he lived in Phoenix as a 


young boy. Several gath- 
ered at the Iron Skillet Res- 
taurant for dinner and more 
sharing of stories. 


Jo Brew 


Our friend, Jo Brew, 
passed away suddenly 
March 1, 2018. We met Jo 
when she was up and down 
Highway 99 researching one 
of her books, Oregon’s Main 
Street: U.S. Highway 99, of 
which we have a copy.. 
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Early Years in Phoenix 


This village nicknamed Gas- 
burg, was settled very carly in the 
history of the Rogue river coun- 
try. Samuel Colver, in the fall of 
1851--he being one of the very 
first pioneers--took up a donation 
claim where the town now stands, 
and has ever since to occupy it. 

In the following summer his 
brother Hiram came, bringing the 
families of both, and took up a 
claim adjoining Samuel’s and like 
the other, of 640 acres of land, In 
the same year (1852) came Sam- 
uel D. Van Dyke, Matthew Little, 
E.E. Gore and O.D. Hoxie, and 
settled near by. 

In 1853 the settlement was 
augmented by James Sterling, 
John and H.M. Cleman, George 
T. Vining, Gridley, C.S. Sergeant, 
James P. Burns, W. Lynch, Mil- 
ton Lindley, Mathes, Harry and 
Harvey Oatman and Henry 
Church. 

In 1854 the town of Phoenix 
was laid out on the land of Mr. 
Samuel Culver. In 1855 S.M. 
Wait built the large flouring mill 
on land donated by Mr. Culver. 
Subsequently Mr. Wait went to 
Washington territory and 
founded the town of Waitsburg, 
turning over his Phoenix mill 
property to E. D. Foudray, who 
improved it very much, building 
a new structure and digging a 
race. In 1859 this mill was sold in 
turn to William Hess; in 1862 to 
James T.Glenn; in 1864 to E.D. 
Foudray; in 1871 to G.W. Wimer; 
in 1876 to the Grangers; in 1878 
to P.W. Olwell, who paid $10,000 
therefore. 

Harvey Oatman built the first 
hotel in Phoenix, and Henry 
Church and Harrison B. Oatman 
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were the first merchants, doing 
business under the name of 
Church & Oatman. Colver & 
Davenport and Wait & McManus 
were also engaged in mercantile 
affairs in early years. 

Judge Orange Jacobs, of sub- 
sequent celebrity, was a teacher 
of youth for the early settlers of 
Phoenix, and also practiced his 
profession of the law for a time in 
the same locality. 

In 1858 Phoenix was spoken of 
as improving rapidly. The water 
power of the town was considered 
of great advantage, and the place 
was said to bid fair to become a 
rival to Jacksonville. 

In February, 1861, the placer 
diggings were discovered near 
town, the gravel extending a 
considerable distance along the 
base of the hills. These diggings 
have realized a very considerable 
amount of money. From the 
Coleman and Reames mines 
about $170,000 is reported as the 
product, and some gold is yet 
being extracted. 

In 1864 Phoenix had reached 
its climacteric and all was pros- 
perity. The town was the home of 
lawyers, doctors, artisans and 
merchants. Business was very 
brisk, and the mines were produc- 
ing well. But this era of prosper- 
ity had an end sometime along in 
the last of the sixties; and in 1874 
a stray traveler wrote of the 
place: “Decay, desolation, death 
are inscribed on her walls; dusty 
in summer and muddy in winter, 
it is the abode of hard times.” 

But the despicable fellow 
cheered up somewhat. and going 
into details, added: “It contains 
two gristmills, a store, tavern, 
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school, and a Good Templar’s 
organization. The people are 
industrious, temperate, and al- 
ways ready for a dance or a reli- 
gious revival.” 

As the fortunes of Phoenix 
were to see a change, and the 
town, like its namesake, rise from 
its ashes, was to far exceed its 
former prosperity. The advent of 
the railroad had a most salutary 
effect upon it, and probably a 
lasting one. The businesses were 
manufacturing houses of the 
place. At present are four dry- 
goods stores, one hardware store, 
three blacksmith shops, a shoe 
shop, three hotels and eating 
houses, two flour mills, one livery 
stable and four saloons. 

There is also a church, begun 
by the Methodists and Presbyteri- 
ans jointly in 1862, but after- 
wards owned exclusively by the 
latter. The number of inhabi- 
tants is thought to be 300. 

The chief points of interest 
about Phoenix are the grave (now 
empty) of Captain Stewart, 
U.S.A., the Forty-nine mines, 
Camp Baker, and S. Colver’s resi- 
dence. The curious visitor would 
do well to inspect the latter re- 
markable building, a relic as it is 
of times when Indian assaults had 
to be provided against. Camp 
Baker's site (used in the time of 
the rebellion for garrison pur- 
poses) is now grown up with un- 
derbrush and its two log buildings 
have rotted and fallen down. 
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Alma’s Letter by Sue Waldron 


Alma Gault graduated from 
Medford High School in June. 
1906, just days after her nine- 
teenth birthday. Her parents, 
Milton and Rosetta Gault, had 
come to Oregon from Missouri in 
1891, living first in Corvallis and 
Jacksonville before settling in 
Medford in 1900. After finishing 
school. like most of her friends 
Alma expected to marry within 
the next couple of years and start 
a family of her own. But in the 
meantime, as the oldest of their 
eight children, her parents in- 
sisted that she go to work. 

The fruit industry in the Bear 
Creek Valley was booming. Alma 
wasn't interested in getting out in 
the orchards to pick pears--too 
much sun and climbing up and 
down a ladder--so summer was 
almost gone when she finally got 
a job at the C.H. Lewis packing 
house near Phoenix. Working in 
the former Weeks & Orr Orchards 
plant was considered quite a 
“coup.” as Lewis’ packing house 
was new and noted for being well 
lighted and constructed for han- 
dling and cooling the fruit as 
rapidly as possible. After all. if 
you were going to hare to work, it 
wouldn't hurt if the buildings 
were new and clean. 

Alma had expected to move 
pears from a big box into a 
smaller box and was a bit sur- 
prised to find that she was ex- 
pected to spend several hours in 
training. Some of the first points 
made during the training session 
were as follows: 

“The pear is a very perishable 
fruit and requires the most careful 
handling. It must be picked tchile 
vet ina green state. Although the 
picking season varies tcith the pre- 
vailing climatic conditions every 
year, August 15 ts about the time 
for the harvest to begin. After pick- 
ing. the pears should be packed and 
shipped as soon as possible, as they 
are quite perishable... The greatest 
profit is realized by handling a 
number one product in a first-class 
manner.” 

The training went on to ex- 
plain about the various types of 
pears that would be packed dur- 
ing the season: Bartlett in Au- 
gust. Bose in September and 


Beurre Clairgeau in October. It 
was made clear that the “pack” 
might take different forms, but 
was always diagonal. The first 
row of pears in the box was al- 
ways placed with the stem away 
from the packer. Then, based on 
their size and shape, the pears 
were layered in a “three-two, 
four-three or a three-three off- 
set” formation: there were usu- 
ally four tiers in a full-sized box. 
Each box must be packed with 
lining, a layer of wrapped pears, 
another lining, ete. 

Lewis preferred to have his 
pear packing done by women 
and girls because he thought 
that they had a lighter touch 
with the delicate fruit. The 
packers were paid two cents a 
box and most could pack from 
60 to 80 boxes a day. Asa 
packer gained experience they 
could move from packing the 
regular grade pears to packing 
the fancy-grade pears. Because 
the regular grade boxes usually 
contained more pears, it took 
longer to filla box. A good 
packer could fill more fancy- 
grade boxes in a day, thereby 
earning more money. 

Though the work could be- 
come somewhat tedious, and 
standing all day was tirring, all- 
in-all Alma enjoyed the time she 
spent in the packing house. She 
became good friends with a 
number of the other women and 
they talked of everything under 
the sun--from the latest recipes 
to local happenings to the sick- 
ness of acchild. The ladies often 
speculated about where the 
boxes of fruit they packed would 
end up: Chicago, New York, Los 
Angeles. Early in October, 
when they began packing the 
Beurre Clairgeau. they were 
cautioned to use extra care in 
wrapping and packing. Lewis 
was going to try a new method 
of shipping. These boxes of 
pears were going all the way to 
England! Shipping fresh fruit to 
Europe. when it could be over a 
month in transit. was a chal- 
lenge. Lewis had shipped fruit 
to England the year before but 
lost the whole shipment. This 
year the 860 half-boxes were to 


be iced along their whole route. 

Alma was very intrigued with 
the idea that some of the fruit she 
packed would end up in England. 
One evening she wrote a short 
letter to the consumer of the fruit. 
whoever he or she might be, and 
slipped it in one of the boxes. 

Lewis’ shipping experiment was 
a success, and the pears reached 
England in good shape. Alma’s 
letter also reached England. The 
November 23, 1906 edition of the 
Medford Mail newspaper reported 
that Alma had received the follow- 
ing response to her letter: 


44 Russell Street, Southsea, 
Portsmouth, Hants, England 
October 17, 1906 

Dear Miss Gault: 

I opened a box of pears today 
(Wednesday) and inside I found 
your message I was the individual 
that unpacked the pears and was very 
interested, so take the liberty of writ- 
ing to you. I should think it a very 
pretty country where all those pears 
grow. They are so splendid that I 
have seen them sold at one shilling 
each. That is twenty-four cents in 
your money, and the people in Lon- 
don will think nothing of that price 
fora pear. I suppose they are much 
cheaper out there. I have never been 
to America. I have been to Cherbourg 
and Boulogne in France and in 
Scotland and in a good many large 
cities in my own country. I think 
your people know how to pack fruit. 
You must terite and let me know 
what sort of place the states are. It 
must be a few months ago when you 
wrote that note, as I have had the 
pears in my shop for a month to 
ripen. 

Yours sincerely, 

Mr. Mark Cousick 


It is not reported whether Alma 
ever responded. 

Alma probably packed pears 
again in the fall of 1907. On Sep- 
tember 18, 1908, she married 
Theodore Hawthorn Webb of 
Kansas., He was a house plasterer 
who found plenty of work in Med- 
ford because the community was 
going through a huge housing 
boom. On March 10, 1910, Alma 
gave birth to her son, James Mil- 
ton. On December 29, 1913, she 


and Theo celebrated the birth of 
their second boy, Albert Theodore. 
Tragically, Albert did not reach his 
fourth birthday, dying on October 
7,1917. He was buried in Eastwood 
Cemetery in Medford. 

Alma’s marriage did not survive 
the death of their son She and Theo 
divorced and Theo moved to Los 
Angeles, California, where he even- 
tually remarried. Alma and James 
moved down to Sacramento, where 
she found a job as a waitress ina 
small restaurant. 

In 1932, Alma married John 
Royce, a carpenter. They spent 
several years in California but were 
living in Lakeview, Oregon, when 
John caught pneumonia February 
1, 1938, and died thirteen days later 
--on Valentine’s Day. Alma then 
moved to Santa Rosa, California, 
where she lived near her sister. 
Alma died on April 4, 1943. Her 
body was brought back to Medford 
to be buried next to her young son 
in the Eastwood Cemetery. 


Thanks to The Gold Digger, a genea- @ 
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Qe 2 the Talent Café 


Growing up and liv- 
ing in the area, how 
many of you remember 
eating at the Talent 
Café? 

The Talent Café was 
once a restaurant that 
served lunches primar- 
ily for working people. 
It was located in an old 
storefront building on 
Talent Avenue. The 
wooden structure 
looked like something 
out of a western movie, 
with a false front for a 
second story. 

Inside, it looked like 
a turn-of-the-century 
soda fountain--booths 


@:.: four along the walls 


and in the middle there 
were small round tables 
with legs and chair 
backs made of twisted 
heavy wire. 

There were no cash 


registers, only crumpled 
bills and stacks of coins 
on one end of the soda 
fountain bar. 

Two old ladies in 
black, floor-length 
dresses, white blouses 
and checkered aprons 
ran the place. They 
looked like somebody’s 
grandmothers, but they 
could be as tough as 
nails. 

Locals would take 
their out-of-town guests 
to the café. The local 
host bragged about the 
pies that were baked at 
the Talent Café, being 
the best ever! 

Upon stepping into 
the restaurant, the host 
and the tourist would 
be seated by one of the 
ladies in the long 
dresses. She would an- 
nounce the two entrees 
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to choose from that day, 
such as chicken fried 
steak or pork chops. 
The host had to explain 
to the visitor that the 
ladies would not sell a 
piece of pie by itself. 
Rather, the pie and the 
plate lunch had to be 
ordered asa unit. When 
the plates came, they 
would be piled high with 
the entrée, plus mashed 
potatoes and gravy, 
green beans and two 
thick pieces of white 
bread on top. The tour- 
ist would tackle the 
mound with determina- 
tion, but invariably he 
would finish with food 
still on his plate. 

Then came the mo- 
ment people in-the- 
know-had been waiting 
for. The elderly waitress 
would approach, the 


Uncle Sam Asks Kiddies to Gather More Foxglove 


This article was taken 
from the August 22, 2018 
Mail Tribune ‘s 100 years 
ago today. 


Corvallis, Aug. 22-- 
Gathering of digitalis or 
foxglove by school chil- 
dren and other patriotic 
Oregonians should be 
pushed with vigor, ac- 
cording to word received 
by President W.J. Kerr of 
the Oregon Agricultural 


college from the office of 
the surgeon general, 
Washington, D.C. Thus 
far this year 1,400 pounds 
of digitalis have been 
shipped from Oregon un- 
der the direction of Dean 
Adolph Ziefie of the 
School of Pharmacy. 
Those who wish to help 
along a good cause are 
asked to write Dean Ziefie 
for instructions in regard 
to the handling of the 


plants. Large quantities of 
tincture of digitalis are 
used in the army. It has 
proved the best remedy for 
shell shock. 

“The digitalis leaves 
gathered under the direc- 
tion of Dean Ziefie,” reads 
a letter from the office of 
the surgeon general, “have 
been sent to the University 
of Minnesota for conver- 
sion into tincture of digi- 
talis. The army will re- 


visitor would say he was 
ready for pie, and with 
everybody watching, the 
waitress would smile and 
say, “Son, you haven't 
cleaned your plate.” 

And she meant it. 

It never failed. The 
tourist would lower his 
gaze, his face would 
flush, and he would 
manfully finish all the 
food on his plate. 

A lot of overly fed 
tourists left the Talent 
Café in those days, but 
the pie was worth it! 


Taken from the article 
by Hank Henry in the 
Mail Tribune, 3/21/2000. 


Editor’s note: There are 
more stories about the 
Talent Café, but maybe 
not for print. 


quire a large quantity of 
the tincture and it is fortu- 
nate that we were able to 
get in touch with Dean 
Ziefie. I understand that 
the Oregon digitalis is of 
excellent quality and I 
assure you that the assis- 
tance in this matter ren- 
dered by the citizens of 
Oregon is appreciated by 
this office.” 
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Spotlight on 
Rita Cotton 


On your next visit to the 
Phoenix Historical Society/ 
Museum, be sure to notice the 
clean floors! 

Rita Cotton, Dorothy Cot- 
ton’s niece, has been dili- 
gently removing pitch 
brought in from the towering 
pine trees outdoors and mak- 
ing the museum floors pre- 
sentable once again. 

And she’s doing this why? 
Just because she wanted 
something to do and gra- 
ciously volunteered. Cheers 
to Rita! 


New on the grounds of the 
museum, you may notice the 
addition of a Mobil gas pump 
presented by Dick and Mar- 
garet Croly. The Mobile 
globe is in the process of be- 


ing repaired and will be added 
in the near future. 

The gas pump was pur- 
chased in memory of Marga- 
ret’s grandfather, Richard F. 
(Pop) Bolz, who owned a gas 
station selling Mobile gas and 
a feed store located just south 
of Phoenix on the east side of 
Highway 99. The business 
began in early 1936. 


A birthday party for Stan Ferns 
was thrown by Don Allen on 
August 4, 2018 with many 
family and friends attending. 


Annual 


Picnic & Membership Drive 
Phoenix Historical Society 
& Museum 
September 11, 2018 
6:00 pm Indoors or Outdoors, 


depending on the weather 


Main dish and drinks provided. 


Bring your own service, a side dish 


or dessert to share, and 


your dues. ani c 
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Her Final Flight by Bill Miller 


“We have lost nearly an 
entire generation of heroes. 


Of the 1,074 women who 
qualified as U.S. Army Air 
Corps pilots during WWII, per- 
haps fewer than 30 remain with 
us. It seems that nearly every 
few weeks another of these 
brave ladies takes off on what 
her sister pilots call ‘her final 
flight.’ 


“They were the WASPs, 
Woman Air Force Service Pi- 
lots. For nearly two and a half 
years these women did the same 
jobs that thousands of male 
Army officers were doing at the 
same time--doing it for less pay, 
without military benefits, no 
insurance--and even having to 
pay for their own meals and 
lodging. 


“After six months of train- 
ing, the women were assigned to 
a myriad of different jobs. 

They ferried planes from facto- 
ries to military locations 
throughout the county, flight- 
tested repaired aircraft, and 
pulled cloth targets through the 
air, while male gunners prac- 
ticed shooting at them with live 
ammunition. Some learned to 
fly bombers. Others sped 
through the air in the latest fast 
fighters. 


“The plan had always been 
to militarize them with a com- 
mission as officers in the regular 
Army, but the U.S. Congress 


refused, and for more than 30 
years, their files were sealed and 
their wartime contributions 
largely forgotten. 


People didn’t really know 
anything about us or that there 
were women who were flying for 
the military,” said Mary Jean 
*Barnsie’ Barnes Sturdevant. 
*We always laughingly said that 
it was the best-kept secret of 
the Army.” 


“Mary was one of 15 WASP 
pilots who claimed Oregon as 
their home state when WASP 
training began. 


“Born Sept 28, 1921, in 
Bend, Mary was the only 
daughter of Deschutes County 
Judge William Barnes and his 
wife, Cornelia. Not long after 
Mary was born, the family 
moved to Phoenix. It was a 
comfortable life, and Mary was 
a good student, but by the time 
she was in the fifth grade, the 
Great Depression began to take 
its toll. Her father dies when 
she was 10, leaving her, her 
mother and her brother in near 
poverty. 


*I didn’t mind having one 
pair of shoes, a skirt and a cou- 
ple of blouses,’ she said, 
“because all of my friends were 
in the same way.’ 


“At her 1939 graduation 
from Phoenix High, Mary re- 
ceived a scholarship that al- 
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lowed her to study at Southern 
Oregon College, today’s SOU. 
In the spring of 1941, she was 
one of three women students 
who enrolled in a pilot training 
course offered by the college 
and the U.S. Government. She 
earned her pilot license and 
soon qualified as a ground flight 
instructor. 


“Following graduation, she 
set up and taught a preflight 
training program at Medford 
High, but within months she 
accepted a similar position at 
the Eastern Oregon College in 
La Grande. After a year there, 
she moved on to Washington 
State College at Pullman. 
There she trained male Air 
Corps pilot trainees to fly. 


“Accepted into the WASP 
program in the spring of 1944, 
hers was the seventh class to 
graduate that year. After 
graduation, her assignment was 
the Merced Army Airfield in 
California’s Central Valley. 
That’s where she met her flight- 
instructor husband. 


“Mary’s final flight was June 
24, 2017, at her Graham, Wash- 
ington, home. 


“Thankfully, unlike so many 
of her sisters, Mary finally had 
been lucky enough to hear her 
country say, ‘Thank you for 


cht 


your service. 


From the October 15. 2018 edition 
of The Mail Tribune. 
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Annual Museum Picnic 


Thirty plus members and 
friends gathered September 
11. 2018 for the Phoenix 
Historical Society's annual 
pienic. Chicken, JoJos and 
drinks were provided with s 
spread of sides dishes and 
desserts brought to share by 
those attending. 


The weather was ques- 
tionable, but the skies held 
clear and sunny enabling the 
event to be held outdoors 
and enjoved by all. 


What's in a Name 


wounded in a skirmish 
near the Table Rocks, 
was buried along its 
banks in the summer of 

P 1851. By 1853. the name 
Bear Creek had come into 

1 common use after en- 

i counters with grizzly 

; » <= bears that prowled its 

ones 5 banks during salmon 
runs. 

“The first White to 
claim land along Bear Creek 
was Indian agent Alonzo Skin- 
ner, in 1851. For a brief time, 
Roxy Ann Peak was called 
Skinner's Butte. The Bowen 
family, which included Roxy 
Ann Bowen, established a farm 
on its lowermost slopes and the 


Lower Table Rock 19th Century Lithograph 


“When land-hungry emi- 
grants arrived in the Rogue 
River vallev at the start of the 
1850s. Bear Creek was still be- 
ing called its traditional name 
of “Ussoho” (meaning unknown) 
by the Takelma people. It was 
known for a short period as 
Stuart (or Stewart) River. for 


an Army officer who. mortally North of the Rogue River were 


peak was renamed in her honor. 
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the two Table Rocks. The 
name commemorates Toqua- 
hear (or Chief Sam, as he was 
known to the Whites) of the 
Takelma. With the rapid re- 
moval of the Native people, few 
if any of their place names sur- 
vived. 

“Many a prominent land- 
mark was given the name of 
that particular locale’s first 
White settler: Barneburg Hill, 
Anderson Butte, Griffin Creek, 
Wagner Butte, and many more. 
Evans Creek recalls Davis 
‘Coyote’ Evans, who operated a 
ferry at that location, starting 
in 1851.” 
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Thanks to Fall 2017 The South- 
ern Oregon Historical Society 
Newsletter. 
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@<clerrating Local Veterans 


A display honoring 
our Veterans was on 
view at the Phoenix 
Museum from No- 
vember 7th until No- 
vember 14th. Re- 
freshments were 
served with a big 
thanks to Don Allen 
for baking cookies 
and brownies for the 
event. 

The president of 
Upper Rogue Histori- 
cal Society, Russ Un- 
derwood, shared pho- 
tos from his Vietnam 
military experience. 
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Early Hospital in Medford 


On May 26, 1911, three sisters arrived in Med- 
ford to take over the little Southern Oregon Hos- 
pital located in a home and operated by several 
doctors. A site was selected to build a new hospi- 
tal on Nob Hill, Siskiyou Heights. On January 
2.1912, the Sisters and patients moved to the 
red brick building on the hill known as Sacred 
Heart Hospital. 

Even then, the Providence hospital was con- 
sidered ahead of its time being equipped with 
every device known to modern science. 

After half a century of service, on October 20, 
1960, the Sisters announced that Sacred Heart 
Hospital would close due to an aging building, 
lack of space and costs of repair. A new Provi- 
dence Hospital was built on a new site in 1966. 
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Plaza Civic Center 


The city of Phoenix is ques- 
tioning how to keep the new 
Plaza Civic Center building open 
regularly in the future. 

The 6,500-square foot center, 
opened in July of 2018, built by 
the Phoenix Urban Renewal 
Agency at a cost of $2.8 million, 
will be turned over to the city. 
The town’s chamber of com- 
merce is in its rebuilding process, 
but was discussed throughout 
the planning and building proc- 
ess for the center. Two office 
spaces were included, one for 
city staff. 

Cindy Cameron will be presi- 
dent of the chamber beginning 
next year when her current city 
council term expires. Plans are 
underway to rebuild the cham- 
ber’s membership and rebuild a 
relationship with the city. 

A paid staff member and pos- 
sible use of volunteers is en- 
visioned eventually. The city 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix 
would be much appreciated by anyone 
receiving this newsletter. Please send to above 
address or editor. 
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gives the chamber 
$3,000 a year to help 
offset the group’s ex- 
penses. 

How the council in- 
tends to operate the new 
center in the future is 
questioned. An Ameri- 
Corps volunteer cur- 
rently helps staff the 
building, but funding 
runs out in July. 

City Council, com- 
missions and committees 
meet in the building. It 
is also rented for meet- 
ings and events and 
includes kitchen facili- 
ties. 

Mayor Chris Luz said 
the rental procedure for 
outside groups needs to 
be more user-friendly as 
groups must pay a $100 
deposit and provide 
evidence of liability 
insurance. 


Comments taken from the 
11/23/2018 Mail Tribune. 
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Please Join Us 


Stnnual Christmas Pr arty 


December 11, 2018 


6:00 pm 


Pinenix Fhisterical Society & Masdis 


Pizza & Drinks Provided. 
Bring Finger Food to Share & 
Donation for Museum. 


